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connection of them with the Hebrews is inferred. The general scope of 
the work involves regard for the two interests now dominant in the writing 
of history — the psychological and the economic. The narrative deals 
primarily not with the rulers but with the people and the conditions of their 
daily life. 

In but one respect, perhaps, is the volume open to criticism. The 
author's command of the sources and his knowledge of the subject are so 
complete that his conclusions in some matters still open to debate are stated 
with a confident finality which somewhat stuns the reader. To be sure, 
Dr. Breasted almost disarms this criticism, while he gives point to it, by 
his delightfully frank confession (p. 439, n. 1) that his "reconstruction was 
in several places premature and based on too little evidence." All the 
more does dogmatism on (for example) two points seem discounted — on the 
chronology of ancient Egypt (especially for dark periods like that of the 
Hyksos, who "left little behind them," p. 174), and on that of Babylonia. 
On the latter question two schools of "Assyriologists" are still debating, 
with a thousand years between them. It is therefore unduly arbitrary 
without qualification to place Sargon and Naram-Sin below 2566 b. c. 
On the former question, the divergence, e. g., between Breasted and 
Petrie, the latter of whom worked no less "from the monuments" than the 
former, would seem to suggest larger caution. 

In spite of this somewhat dogmatic attitude, there is no book except the 
author's larger work to compare with this in dependability, in richness, 
readableness, and general excellence. It adorns the series in which it appears. 

Geo. W. Gilmore 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THE RELIGION AND WORSHIP OF THE SYNAGOGUE FROM 
A CHRISTIAN POINT OF VIEW 
No one can write today a good book on the synagogue without being 
indebted to the rich storehouse of knowledge presented in Schiirer's 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, the enlarged 
fourth edition of which is in course of publication. On one point, how- 
ever, English scholarship is superior to the German, and that is its spirit 
of fairness which lifts it above the racial and religious prejudice under which, 
with few exceptions, the German writers labor. Let one compare on this 
point the writings of Robertson Smith with Wellhausen's or the whole 
Oxford and Cambridge school of Bible critics with such men as Lagarde, 
Reuss, Stade, and Paul Haupt. Neither Bousset nor Schurer — not to 
speak of Weber who wrote his System der alt-synagogalen Palaestinischen 
Theologie under the influence of the zealous Lutheran conversionist, Pro- 
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fessor Franz Delitzsch — is free from anti- Jewish bias; they construct 
the doctrine of the synagogue after the testimony of St. Paul, its arch- 
enemy. This fact was clearly brought to light by Professor S. Schechter, 
Claude Montefiore, and Israel Abrahams of London, after Emanuel 
Deutsch of the British Museum had in 1867 by his famous article on "The 
Talmud" called the attention of Christian scholars in England to the 
importance of the study of rabbinical literature for the understanding of 
the New Testament. As the first fruit of the new acquaintance of Christian 
scholarship in England with rabbinical literature must be mentioned 
Charles Taylor's Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, a translation of the Mishnah 
Aboth, with very valuable notes and excursuses (Cambridge; 2d ed., 1897) 
in which much new light is thrown upon New Testament passages, and their 
decidedly rabbinical origin is lucidly demonstrated. It is the work of 
a true scholar, free from all bias and thoroughly fair. 

The joint authors of the work before us 1 certainly deserve the highest 
commendation for their persistent effort at perfect fairness toward Judaism 
manifested throughout, whatever the shortcomings of their compilation 
may otherwise have been. They desire to present Judaism " as a living 
whole, as a vital organism with a soul and a genius of its own," and "as 
one of the great living religions of the world today." Unlike such men as 
Harnack, Dorner, and Delitzsch, they unreservedly acknowledge what 
they owe mentally or spiritually to Jewish scholarship, expressing their 
conviction that "as Judaism and Christianity are mutually essential to each 
other, so the advocates of each can only be true to their respective faiths 
by extending the right hand of fellowship to each other. " All the more it 
is to be regretted that, owing obviously to their unfamiliarity with the history 
and literature of modern Judaism, our authors failed to obtain a true insight 
into the working forces of Reform Judaism so ably described by Dr. David 
Philipson in The Re/arm Movement in Judaism (Macmillan, 1907). Con- 
sequently what they write on the Reform Jews (p. 130-34, and elsewhere) 
shows that they have not the least conception of the essential positions of 
either progressive Judaism in Germany and America, or the more conser- 
vative Breslau School. A careful study of the history of Reform Judaism 
as first set set forth by Abraham Geiger would have made it quite 
plain to them that the principle of historical development, which 
created for each age the doctrine and the form of worship befitting its 
own stage of growth, demands that Judaism "as a vital organism" ever 

1 The Religion and Worship oj the Synagogue. An Introduction to the Study of 
Judaism from the New Testament Period. By W. O. E. Oesterley, B.D., and G. 
W. Box.M.A. New York: Scribners, 1907. xv + 443 pages. $3. 
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assimilate new ideals and assume reforms of practice and belief — a 
fact noted elsewhere in the book (see p. 151). The fact is that with the 
best of intentions a lack of historical knowledge leads our authors to fail 
to present an accurate picture of the synagogal institutions. Relying on 
second- or third-hand sources, they are often misled by statements of unreli- 
able writers., e. g., M. Friedlander's " epoch-making book," Die religiosen 
Bewegungen innerhalb des Judenthums im Zeitalter Jesu, quoted on p. 17 
and elsewhere. We have thus the product of a rather unsystematic eclecti- 
cism with both good and valuable information and also erroneous and 
misleading observations. 

Of the introductory part (pp. 1-134) which deals in six chapters with 
the religious and racial character of the Jew, the literature of Judaism, and 
finally the Jewish sects, the last chapter is certainly the weakest; the authors 
have, notwithstanding their reference to the Jewish Encyclopedia articles, 
no clear comprehension of what either the Sadducees or the Pharisees and 
least of all of what the Essenes, "the pious ones" who "waited for the 
consolation of Israel" (p. 7, note 4), were, or stood for. On the other hand 
their description of the rabbinic and apocalyptic literature is helpful 
(saboraim is not "explainers," p. 64, but Halakkic voters or decisors). 

The chief merit of the work lies in the second part (pp. 135-264) which 
deals with doctrinal (not "dogmatic") Judaism. Here the authors have come 
under the influence of the writings of Professor Schechter, Claude Monte- 
fiore, and Israel Abrahams, and accordingly have taken a far more sympa- 
thetic attitude than is customary in Christian theologians. In the chapter 
on "The Law" full justice is done to the claim of universality and spirituality 
of the Torah as the inheritance of Israel, the priest-people of mankind, 
against St. Paul's antinomianism. Christ represents for the authors, "the 
twofold attitude toward the law." Especial emphasis is laid in the chapter 
on "The Jewish Conception of God" on the antitrinitarian character of 
the monotheism of the synagogue as pointed out occasionally by the Hag- 
gadists, on its universalism and especially on the close relationship of God 
to man and Israel, notwithstanding his transcendentalism. In the chapter 
on the "Intermediate Agencies between God and Man," the Memra- 
Logos, the Holy Spirit, and the Shekinah are dealt with in their relation to 
the Christian dogma, but altogether too large a space is given to the more 
cabbalistic figure Metatron who, all opinions to the contrary notwith- 
standing, is none else than the Persian heavenly charioteer Mithras, probably 
Grecized in Metathronos (see art. "Merkaba" in the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia). In the chapters on the "Messiah" and "Eschatology," good use 
has been made of the respective articles in the Jewish Encyclopedia, per- 
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haps even to a larger extent than the title of the book justifies, since the 
apocalyptic literature quoted never received the sanction of the synagogue. 
In the chapter on "The Jewish Doctrine of Sin" our authors make a fair 
attempt at pointing out the main differences between the Jewish and the 
Christian conception of sin, but commit the great mistake of relying too 
much on Weber, Bousset, and other Christian writers. For Judaism sin 
is a power within the control of man, a propensity to sin to which he may 
and does actually succumb, but not a compelling power inherent in the 
flesh. Accordingly the fallen sinner obtains by sincere repentance the 
power to rise again and receive the divine grace of forgiveness. Hence 
the means of atonement, such as sacrifice, fasting, and prayer, serve to 
restore the original state of man which is purity and childlike guiltlessness. 
Whether the fourth book of Ezra is influenced by Pauline teachings or vice 
versa, whether St. Paul was familiar with the Jewish doctrines voiced there 
as well as by the pessimistic school of Shammai in opposition to that of the 
optimistic school of Hillel, is a question not so easily answered as church- 
men think (see F. Rosenthal, Vier apocryphische Buecher). Altogether 
false are statements made by our authors regarding repentance. So, 
for instance, when it is said that " Repentance is in a large measure restricted 
to Israel and the Gentiles are rarely mentioned in this connection." 

The third part of the book (pp. 265-426), which treats of Judaism as a 
practical religion, is no doubt of greatest interest and value to the Christian 
reader, as it describes in detail the entire ritual of Judaism and the syna- 
gogue, but it also betrays all the weakness of the dilettante who had to col- 
lect his material at haphazard from the sources at his command without 
regard to their reliable and scientific character. The chief fault of this compi- 
lation is a lack of perspective. Alongside of the important institutions and 
ceremonies there are noted the strangest mediaeval superstitions, as if both 
were equally essential. Practices at funerals, weddings, and births which 
have been borrowed are explained as if they contained important religious 
doctrines. Prayers, such as Kol Nidre, on the eve of Atonement (p. 401), 
which the leading Jewish authorities condemned, and customs like Kappara 
Schlagen (p. 476), the shroud " arganas" worn on New Years' and Atone- 
ment Day and by the bridegroom (pp. 287, 305, 403),the"Peyoth" (p. 417), 
and the "Swaying of the Body" during prayer, and similar abuses are 
dwelt upon as characteristic features of the synagogue and both the origin 
of the rite and the etymology of the terms incorrectly stated. The whole 
presentation reflects the impression which an English High Churchman 
receives from observing the quaint orientalism of the Ghetto Jew. The 
whole is an apotheosis of orthodoxy with its picturesqueness which appeals 
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to the romanticist. The historical school is ignored or (what seems more 
probable) unknown to the writers. Nevertheless they deserve credit for 
having brought to the purview of the English public the spirituality, the 
religious earnestness, the piety and domestic virtue of the mediaeval Jew, 
even though they have taken no account of the religious cravings and 
yearnings of the progressive modern Jew who insists on the recognition of the 
claims of the occidental civilization, of historical research, of woman's 
share in religion and education: in one word, of the aspirations, the con- 
ceptions, and the ideals of the age in which he lives. 

K. Kohler 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



THE NON-CHRISTIAN BACKGROUND OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY 
The inclusion of Wendland's sketch of Graeco-Roman civilization in 
Lietzmann's Handbuch, 1 is a significant acknowledgment of the new 
importance attached by students of the New Testament to that long- 
neglected subject. Wendland has treated it mainly from the point of view of 
the history of philosophy, as was perhaps inevitable. We have in conse- 
quence a sketch of great value and undoubted pertinence, but of a certain 
degree of abstruseness that may interfere with any very wide usefulness such 
as Lietzmann seems to have in mind for his Handbuch as a whole. It is in 
its nature no holiday task, however, and it must be admitted to have been 
most faithfully performed. To depict the non- Jewish world of ideas into 
which Paul and the first Christian evangelists carried the gospel is clearly 
an all-important service to the New Testament interpreter or historian. 
This Wendland has done in these few pages in the most comprehensive 
way. From its roots in the work of the great Athenians, he traces its 
development through the Hellenistic movement, to its broad cosmopolitan 
maturity in imperial times. The tangled threads of Greek and Roman and 
oriental religion are patiently separated, and the relation of the philosophical 
schools to Christian belief and morals carefully explored. Special topics 
like emperor-worship and the Mithra cult are illuminatingly touched upon, 
and ample bibliographies at every point open the way for more particular 
studies. A series of illustrative plates, fully described, conclude the work. 
Not a few will regret that this compact and able sketch has not been provided 

1 Die hellenislisch-romische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum und 
Christentum. [Lietzmann's Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 1, 2.] Von Paul 
Wendland. Mit 5 Abbildungen im Text und 12 Tafeln. Tubingen: Mohr, 1907, 
1908. 190 pages. 



